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VENICE. 


1n attempting to give such a sketch of the 
history of Venice, as the present, it would be 
impossible for me to enter into minute de- 
tails, however interesting in themselves these 
might be. 1 shall endeavour, however, to 
combine eo much as may furnish a general 
and correct view of the causes which led to 
the rise, advance and decline of that cele- 
brated state. 
kind may be at least as useful, as one more 
diffuse, as in reading histories which abound 
in detailed accounts of the events they nar- 
rate, there is a danger of losing sight of the 
outline of the whole. 

In the northwestern part of the Adriatic, 
lie numerous small islands, formed by the 
continual washing of the Adige, Po, and other 
rivers, which there empty the waters supplied 
by the melting of the Alpine snows. Between 
them and the shore the water is shallow, ge- 
nerally not more than two feet deep, and the 
bottom is a soft mud. This, which is usually 
called the Lagune, is intersected by deep 
channels, of intricate and difficult navigation. 
From the sea they are protected by long, 
slender strips of land, with narrow openings 
between. In very early times these were in- 
habited by a few fishermen, who subsisted by 
selling fish and salt to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country. When Attila, with his 
Scythian barbarians, invaded Italy, Aquileia, 
the first town which resisted his progress, was 
completely destroyed. Many of those who 
escaped from its ruin fled to the islands in 
the Adriatic for refuge, and others from the 
contiyuous districts were also driven thither, 
through fear of a similar fate. They em- 
ployed themselves like the neighbouring in- 
habitants, in fishing, making salt, and trading 
with the surrounding country. Thus from 
the very beginning of their existence they 
were a commercial people. 

The irruption of Alboin, king of the Lom- 
bards, drove a new colony of settlers to the 
hospitable protection of the Venetian islands, 
and as they enjoyed the blessings of peace and 
quiet, whilst all around was confusion and 
disorder, their manufactures, trade, and popu- 
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lation rapidly increased. Anterior to the|who poured into her neighbourhood. The 
vear 697 a. p. the different islands chose each! influence of her doge, Michael, however, pre- 
its own rulers, but at that time it was agreed | vailed, and she joined the crusaders with 200 
that the power over the whole should be en-|vessels. He totally destroyed the Saracen 
trusted to one man, with the title of doge or | fleet, and chiefly through his assistance and 
duke. The only other authority recognised |advice Tyre was taken. He seems to have 
in the state, was a council consisting of forty | been satisfied with this success, and to have 
persons, whose functions were chiefly judicial. | performed nothing further. A quarrel broke 
In the interval between the death of one doge| out soon afterwards between Constantinople 
and the election of his successor, the whole/and Venice, which led to a war between 
powers of the government devolved upon it.| those powers, of long duration, and which in 
It was in such an interval, that, by the insti-|its course involved the capture of Constanti- 
tution of a council of 480 persons, instead of| nople and the expulsion of the Greek empe- 
the popular assemblies, and by vesting the/rors. It was often interrupted by a peace or 
election of the doge in their hands, the go-|a truce, but they were hollow, ill observed, 
vernment was changed to an oligarchy. Thejand soon broken. When the fourth crusade 
manner in which the doge was elected when|was fitted out, the adventurers, warned by 
the new form of government was established,|the difficulties their predecessors had expe- 
lis curious on account of its great intricacy ;| rienced in going by land, agreed with Venice 
this was designed to prevent the influence of|to furnish them with ships and provisions at 
intrigue, and one might think it could nota stipulated price. Venice fulfilled her part 
The grand council) of the engagement, and fitted out fifty addi- 
elected twenty members from its own body.|tional vessels at her own expense; but the 
These were reduced by ballot to nine, who|funds of the crusaders being insufficient to 
named forty provincial electors, out of whom |enable them to perform what they had pro- 
a new committee of twelve were chosen.|mised, they remained indebted to Venice. 
These twelve named twenty-five others, from|This gave the Venetians great influence in 
whom nine were chosen by ballot, who named | their councils, as till the money was paid 
forty-five, out of whom eleven were selected. | they might refuse to allow their ships to sail. 
These eleven named forty-one final electors,|This influence was exerted in turning the 
each of whom must be approved by a majority |arms of the crusaders against Constantinople. 
of the grand council. ‘The forty-one were| 4, P), 1202. The armament set sail from 
immediately shut up, and allowed to have no/|ihe port of Venice. The Venetian ships 
intercourse with those without, until they | were under the command of the doge Dando- 
had decided on a doge, who must have at! jo, who volunteered his services, though blind 
least twenty-five of their votes in his favour. | and upwards of eighty years of age. After a 
It has already been related, that the com-|short siege the city was taken, and though a 
merce of Venice rapidly increased. It gra-|great part of it was destroyed by a confla- 
dually extended so as to include almost the gration, yet the plunder was estimated at 
whole trade of the Levant. Important ex-| £:2,250,000. ‘The Venetians obtained for 
emptions were obtained from the Greek em-! their share, half of this, the Morea and many 
perors of Constantinople, and the Syrian and islands in the Archipelago. Baldwin, Count 
Egyptian sultans, and the rich produce of the | of Flanders, was placed on the vacant throne, 
Indies, which was brought by immense cara-\and the Greck emperors made Nice their 
vans to Alexandria twice in a year, was dis-|capital. The jealousy between the Genoese 
tributed from thence over Europe by the|and Venetians had been gradually increasing 
Venetian ships. A new series uf events fora long time, and at length blazed out into 
which contributed to elevate her power and/open war. ‘The Genoese bad assisted the 
glory, stil! more, and raised up an inveterate|Gieek emperors in recovering Constantino- 
|rival of her greatness, commenced about the| ple, and expelling the successor of Baldwin. 
beginning of the twelfth century. The mili-|In return they were distinguished by some 
|tary and religious fanaticism of Europe was|commercial privileges, which contributed to 
turned, by the exertions of Peter the Hermit, | exasperate Venice; still more, an accidental 
towards the East, and all Christendom united! rencounter between some merchants of the 
in endeavouring to rescue the holy sepulchre| rival nations, kindled the flame of a war, al- 
from the hands of the infidels. At first Venice | most unparalleted in history for its obstinacy 
entered but coldly into the concern, her com-| and fury. In the first eight years five great 
mercial connections with Constantinople in-| naval battles were fought, in ail of which the 
duced her to sympathise with the feelings of| Venetians were successful, and yet we find, 
that court, whose fears were alarmed by the| immediately afterwards, the fleets of Genoa 
immense multitudes of disorderly warriors | sweeping her merchant ships from the sea, 
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Adriatic. 
ment against Venice, which took possession | 
of Chiorza, one of her suburbs, and besieged 
the city itself. Her Italian possessions were | 
at the same time attacked by the Lord of} 
Padua. So great was her distress at one time, 
that a blank sheet signed by the officers of 
government was sent to opposite commanders, 
that they might impose what conditions they | 
pleased. Independence alone was stipulated; | 
even this was denied them. The Venetians 
refused to submit to such degrading terms, | 
and were amply compensated for their perse- 
verance, by the capture, on the following 
summer, of the entire fleet and army which 
had threatened their destruction. Hostilities 
did not end here; they were continued with 
intervals, until Genoa lost her independence, 
by coming under the power of the French. 
During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, through which we are now 
passing, Venice had made important acquisi- 
tions in the adjoining parts of Italy. It is 
not my intention to trace the tangled threads 
of Italian politics through this period, and 
relate the how and when of every petty ac- 
quisition. It will be enough to state in gene- 
ral terms, that she gradually gained the pos- 
session of those territories in the northwest 
of Italy which are known as the Venetian 
states, and that in doing this she waged many 
wars with other Italian powers. In 1489 
the island of Cyprus fell into her hands. Guy 
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and braving her even in the waters of the| formed a tribunal which might act with great- 


In 1379, she sent a powerful arma-|er secrecy and promptitude. 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
PHENOMENA OF VISION. 
(Concluded from page 326.) 


As previously observed, facts demonstrate 
it to be essential in order to prevent the per- 
ception of two objects from a single one, that 
the rays of light from it should fall upon cor- 
responding points of the retina of each eye. 
If therefore from any cause, whether disease, 
or from natural or acquired debility in the 
muscles which move the ball, the eyes are not 
properly directed towards an object, and the 
attention is turned to both eyes, double vision 
is the consequence. In those persons who 
squint, the eyes soon become unequal in 
power, and a habit is acquired of attending 
only to the impression made upon the eye| 
possessing the most sensibility; while the) 
weaker is turned away (most generally to- 
wards the nose) so as to allow as few rays as| 
possible, coming from the object looked at, to) 
enter it; and thus prevent the vision of the 
other from being interfered with. Thus, al- 
though when squinting commences there is 
double vision, yet nature so exerts herself as 
ultimately to render it single. If the stronger 
eye of a person who squints is closed, the 
other immediately resumes its proper and na- 
tural direction. This fact is of considerable 








for us to decide to what extent the final result 

depends upon the one, or upon the other. 

This also is not the proper place to enter 

upon the vast field of curious but difficult en- 

quiry into those laws which combine and regu- 

late physical and mental phenomena; or to 
attempt to point out those effects which result 

from the properties of matter in the living 
frame, from those which are the results of in- 

tellectual processes alone. We know that the 
organ of sight does not form ideas, but is 
merely the instrument employed to receive cer- 
tain impressions, which are transmitted to the 
brain ; and we must distinguish between our 
perception of external objects and the infer- 
ences which we draw by reasoning concerning 
the qualities of those objects, The picture 
formed upon the retina by the refracting hu- 
mours of the eye, is the source of all the per- 
ceptions belonging to the sense of vision; but 
it is the mind that sees and not the eye. We 
talk of seeing a distant object, but the eye only 
receives and modifies the peculiar impression 
made upon the retina by the rays of light 
coming from it; and by a mental process we 
infer the figure, position, and magnitude of the 
object. The construction of the eye, however, 
and the manner in which all its functions are 
performed, are in strict conformity with the 
positive laws of physics, and by no effort of 
the mind can we alter the result of those laws 
as they influence vision. Thus the rays of 
light coming from a rod half immersed in wa- 


iter, will, according to the laws of refraction, 


of Lusignan, its sovereign, had married ajimportance, inasmuch as it points out the) make it appear crooked ; and although touch 


i 


Venetian lady, who, on the death of her | practicability of remedying the defect if the) may prove that it is straight, yet it will conti- 


husband, was induced to resign her preten-| 
sions to Venice, though, it is said, very un-| 
willingly. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century | 
further changes were introduced into the | 
government. The power of appointing the | 
committee by which the grand council of the | 
succeeding year was to be chosen, had been | 
invested in the grand council, and the conse- 
quence was, that it continually re-elected it- 
self. But still there was no obstacle, except 
the improbability to the election of any citi- 
zen to that office. 
series of resolutions was commenced, which 
closed the doors of ingress, by enacting that | 


case is attended to timely. 
sults from the the unequal power or irregular 
action during infancy of the motor muscles of 
the eyeball, whereby the equilibrium has been 
destroyed, and the ball kept rolled, so as to) 
present its front obliquely. Now we know 
that the power of a muscle is increased by its 


action, and also that whenever an object is so! 


presented to the eye as to throw its image) 
near the circumference of the retina, there is 
a constant effort naturally made to direct the 
axis of the eye towards it. 


the affected eye as will induce the child to call 
into exercise the enfeebled muscles ; or if we 











the descendants of the members of the origi-|cover up the stronger eye so as to oblige the 
nal council should constitute an order of|other to perform the whole labour of vision, 
nobility, and that on attaining the age of|the inequality will after a time be removed, 


; 
Strabismus re-| nue to appear bent, in defiance of every en- 


deavour to see it straight. In like manner, 
when we stand facing a mirror, and see our 
image in it, we cannot by any effort of the 
mind succeed in perceiving the image as 
formed on the surface of the mirror, although 
we know that in accordance with the laws of 
reflection it is so. In spite of all our efforts 
it will appear at the same distance behind the 
mirror as we are before it. Facts such as 
these have led some philosophers to the con- 


If therefore we! clusion, that we receive no accurate informa- 
About the year 1300 a|place a bright object in such a position near! tion by the eye, of the size, shape and distance 


|of an object, but derive it exclusively by habit 
land from the association of ideas. But, how- 
ever gratifying it may be to the pride of man 
to suppose, that by the exercise of the powers 
he possesses, he is enabled to endow himself 













































































manhood, they should be entitled to a seat in jand the defect remedied. 


the grand council. Their names were to be 
enrolled in a book of nobility, styled the 
Golden Book. But though the Venetians had 
endured the loss of the reality, yet they mur- 
mured when the shadow of authority was 
taken from them. A conspiracy was formed 
by the discontented, but discovered in time, 
by the vigilance uf the government. To pro- 
vide more effectually against similar dangers, 
a tribunal, known as the Council of Ten, 
(from the number of individuals which con- 
stituted it,) was created. Its power was un- 
limited by the law, and it gradually extended 
its influence over every department of state. 
This council was afterwards empowered to 


Hitherto we have been speaking of the eye 
as an organ of sense, exercising its immediate 
functions by the reception of the impressions 
of light and colour; which being the result of 
its constitution, and subject to its own positive 
laws, require no education, but are performed 
as soon as the organ has acquired its full deve- 
lopement. These impressions being transmitted 
to the brain by the optic nerve, produce sensa- 
tion and perception. It would be difficult accu- 
rately to defive the precise limits of the func- 
tions of this, as of every other sense; because in 
every act of perception which is derived from 
its use, the instrumentality of the organ is so 
intimately combined with the operation of the 


choose three individuals from its body with| mind, and both are so linked together through 


the titles of Inquisitors of state. 


These ithe medium of the brain, that it is impossible 


with other powers of perception, yet the 
theory does not hold good ; inasmuch as it 
will not explain the reason why the bird when 
it first leaves the parent nest does not strike 
its head against the branches of the tree, or 
dash itself with violence upon the ground, see- 
ing that it has neither experience or thought. 
But as soon as the organs are matured, vision 
is perfect ; and it requires neither habit nor 
education to endow us with those perceptions 
which are dependent solely upon the constitu- 
tion of the eye. 

But the judgments which we are constantly 
forming from vision are, as I have before 
observed, of a much more extensive kind ; 
and hence the elevated rank, which, with its 
auxiliary functions, have been assigned to 
this sense. In ascertaining the magnitude, 
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distance, surfaces and motion of a body, we| meet in a point. The art of “ perspective” we must ourselves be still, as we know that 
are obliged to take into consideration the ap-| consists in tracing objects with this apparent! when rapidly passing down a river in a vessel, 
parent size, the intensity of light, shade, and/ diminution on account of distance, together the objects on the shores appear to be moving 
colour, and other circumstances connected/ with their “ foreshortening” orf account of while the boat seems to be stationary. Al- 
with the appearance of that body, and the size| obliquity of position. ‘The intensity of light,' though the eyes are sensible to the modifica- 
and position of intervening objects. Size and|and its consequent effect upon the retina,|tion of light, or the different colours of its 
distance are measured by what is called the/rapidly diminishes with the distance of the) component rays, yet the relation of these dif- 
“ visual angle,” which is formed by the two) body from which it emanates. This consti-| ferent colours, their harmony, or discord, are 
lines drawn from the extremities of the object | tutes one of the criterions by which the mind | the conceptions of the mind ; and occasionally 
looked at, crossing at the centre of the crys-/ judges of distance, and is a source of frequent) we meet with those who are destitute of the 
talline lens, and produced to the retina, so that|illusion. In a bright sunshine, objects appear power of discriminating colours, although their 
the angle subtended by the object, is exactly|much nearer than when seen on a dark day, eyes are capable of performing the most deli- 
equal to that subtended by its image on the|or through a mist; and in looking at a row of cate functions of vision. ‘This defect is simi- 
retina. It is therefore obvious, that if all | lamps, if one is brighter than the rest, it wiil, lar to that of the ear, which cannot discrimi- 
objects were equidistant from the eye, and of| appear to be the nearest; and the more unob-| nate the notes of music ; and while the organ 
the same magnitade, they would subtend the| structed passage of light from the sky immedi-| exercises its functions accurately as regards the 
same angle; and any difference of magnitude} ately over us, makes it appear nearer to us| form, position, and illumination of an object, 
would be accurately indicated by the difference | than it does when we look towards the hori-| there is a deficiency in the perception of those 
of the angle subtended. A correct idea of the|zon. The shade of bodies is equal with their} differences in the rays on which their colour 
relative size of bodies can therefore only be|intensity of light, and the shadows of those| depends. 

obtained when we are acquainted with their| near us are accurately defined, while the light! 1 think from all that has been said we must 
respective distances; and conversely, we can-|and shade become blended as the object re-|infer, that while there is a power in the eye to 
not judge positively of their distances without|cedes. It is by the alternation of light and judge with some accuracy of the position, mag- 
being aware of their size. A man sitting on| shade that the eye determines the shape of nitude, distance, surface, and motion of a body, 
horseback subtends a certain visual angle| bodies, and distinguishes the protninences and | yet the knowledge obtained by it alone, is ne- 
when near us, which becemes less and less as| depressions which every where occur. But} cessarily imperfect, and requires to be corrected 
he removes farther off: experience, how-| for these, every thing would exhibit a flat sur-|and perfected by the intervention of the other 
ever, teaches us to judge correctly of his size, | face, and the only means of discriminating ob-| senses, and likewise by the instruction of ex- 





and we form our idea of his distance from) jects by the eye would be by their colour. By| perience. 
what we know of his size. But if objects,| attending to this, and varying the depth of bis| = ; 
with the appearance of which we are unac-| colours, the painter succeeds in representing en apeee 
quainted, are at so great a distance as to pre-| objects in a landscape both near and distant ;} OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS.—NO., 19. 
vent our comparing them with those which|those in the foreground are made bold and| “Truly God is a God in Israel, even to such as are 
are near us, we are always liable to delusion, | distinct, while the more remote are Jess deeply | of a clean heart. But as for me, my feet were almost 
and are almost irresistibly led to believe they| shaded until they fade away. Another means, §® ™y steps had well nigh slipped."—Psalm Lxxiih 
are sinaller than they really are. A five-cemt| by which we estimate the magnitude and dis-| ‘There are many of the poor and oppressed 
piece held a little distance from the eye will| tance of a body, is by the interposition of ob- in this world, who some time in their life have 
subtend as large an angle as the sun, and will) jects with which we are familiar. When there-| heen in the like circumstances with King 
prevent the sight of it, although its diameter! fore a person, who has not gained experience,| David, when he was brought to make this 
is eight hundred and eighty-eight thousand | looks at a ship upon the ocean, where no ob-| striking declaration, for says he, “1 was en- 
miles. ‘The great distance of the sun and|ject intervenes to assist his judgment, he is! vious at the foolish, when | saw the prosperity 
moon makes the difference in the visual angle| likely to form a very inaccurate idea of its dis-| of the wicked. For there are no bands in 
which they respectively form, so slight, that) tance; and an individual looking down from an) their death, but their step is firm. They are 
they appear of the same size; and the illusion) elevated height upon a landscape spread out|not in trouble as other men, they are not 
continues though we are aware that one is| before him will see every thing apparently) plagued as other men. ‘Their eyes stand out 
ninety-six million, and the other but two hun-| strikingly diminished in size from the reality ;| with fulness, they have more than heart could 
dred and forty thousand miles distant from us. | partly on account of their being foreshortened,| wish ; they set their mouths against the hea- 
Again, the visual angie 1s greatly influenced | partly from the absence of intervening objects, | vens, their tongue walketh through the earth ; 
by the position of the object looked at. Aj and perhaps still more from his novel position.| they say, How doth God know? And, Is 
sphere, at the same distance, will always have| Thus, if we look upon a steeple which rises|there knowledge in the Most High? Be- 
the same appearance or bulk, let its position| far above every thing around it, it looks much| hold these are the ungodly who prosper in 
be what it may; but if the object is oval, and| higher than it really is, and the vane at the| the world, they increase in riches. Verily Z 
one end is presented to the eye, it will sub-|top appears greatly diminished from its real|bave cleansed my heart in vain, and washed 
tend a much sinaller angle, and consequently| size, becavse there being no known object| my hands in innocency.” ‘This was the expe- 
appear to be really much smaller than if view-| near to compare them with, they seem smaller,| rience and language of David, and thousands 
ed sideways; and if it is held in a sloping posi- | and the mind irresistibly refers them to a/ since his day have been led into the same chain 
tion towards the eye, it will appear more or| greater distance. Again, when we look down! of reasoning. They forget of how little im- 
less shortened. This occurs in every object | the street, and see the moon rising, apparently | portance the wealth and honours of this world 
whose longitudinal and transverse diameters| extending all across it, she appears much) are when compared with the riches of eter- 
differ. The shortened appearance of such a| larger than when we view her in the zenith ;} nity ; but when they see the wicked prospering 
body when held in a sloping position te the| but to correct the error we have only to recol-| around them, and they themselves poor and in 
eye, is called “ fore-shortening,” and in all/ lect, that according te a law of perspective the| sorrow ; when they behold all their pleasant 
paintings, especially of animals, the principle} two sides of the street appear to approach to-| pictures tarnished ; their dearest friends re- 
must be rigidly observed, if we wish to pre-| gether, and although, where we stand, it may| moved by death, or in an inexplicable manner 
vent a distorted representation. In proportion! occupy a large portion of the field of vision, yet| estranged ; when they have witnessed the fair 
as the distance of objects increases, their ap-| in the distance it will be diminished to a point, | schemes they have laid for their future wealth, 
parent size decreases ; hence when we look! whereas the moon, on account of her great}and aggrandisement, fade away into disap- 
along one of our streets, the houses nearest to! distance, always occupies the same space. We| pointment and perplexity; they have been ready 
us form the largest images on the retina, and| appreciate the motion of bodies by the move-| to exclaim in the bitterness of their souls, 
there is a gradual diminution, so that if the! ment of their images upon the retina, and by| Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart, and 
Street extended far enough, the line along the| the altered direction of the light from them in| washed my hands in innocency. ‘This was 
tops and bases of the houses would appear to! in reaching the eye ; but to prevent deception, | once my own unhappy predicament. I forgot 
































































the many times the Lord had afflicted me for| 


my profit, and the many Ebenezers | had set) 
1 remembered} 
not that while I was in prosperity | was un-| 
mindful of the great Jehovah, and that it was! 


up to testify of his goodness. 


not until | had partaken of affliction and sor-| 
row that He gave me to taste of those joys| 
which flow only from His presence. I was 
almost envious when I saw the prosperity of 
the wicked. * So foolish was I and ignorant, | 
I was as a beast before him.” But what did} 
David do when he was brought to this pass ? 
He says, “I thought to know this, but it was 
too painful for me. Until 1 went ito the 
Sanctuary of God, then understood I their 
end.”” Ob! here it was that he learned again 
to see things in their true light. ** Surely thou 
dost set them in slippery places, thou castest 
them down into destruction as a dreain when 
one waketh ; so, oh Lord, when thou arisest| 
thou shalt despise their image.”” It was well! 
for David that he went up to the sanctuary as} 
he did, (for his feet were almost gone,) and by | 
the same blessed means may those who have) 
been drawn into similar circumstances, often 


} 
| 
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“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 


And when I tell you that | am now penning 


these lines from the very spot, and sitting at 


the winduw which looks out where he looked, 
on the 


“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
All dressed in living green,” 


which so awoke his thoughts of Heaven, and 
helped him to sing the Christian’s triumph in 
the Jordan of Death, you will not perhaps think 
it unworthy that I should allude to this inter- 
esting circumstance. Southampton is the 
birth place of this sweet singer of our modern 
and Christianised Israel, and the house in 
which Lam a guest is the spct where he wrote 
the hymn above mentioned. The town lies 
on a beautiful swell between the Test and the 
ltchen, the latter of which is the “ swelling 
flood,” celebrated in the song, one mile or less 
from the present position, and beyond which, 
is seen from this place * the land of pure de- 
light,” 


“ Where everlasting spring abides 


° . . rith ’ fi > A 
become enlightened with regard to their true} ee ee 


interests, while they hold silent communion, 5¢ at least it might seem. It is indeed a fair 
with the Father of Spirits, or listen to the and beautiful type of that Paradise which the 
words of peace and consolation from the lips| poet sung. It rises from the margin of the 
of his anointed servants, who have walked in| flood, and swells into boundless prospect, all 
the same path of sin and sorrow before them. | mantied in the richest verdure of summer, 
Here we may again be reminded that * whom| checkered with forest growth and fruitful fields 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” and that the| under the highest cultivation, and gardens and 
poor of this world, rich in faith, are objects of | villas, and every adomnment which the hand of 
his peculiar regard, and that the great, the rich| Man, in a series of ages, could create on such 
and the noble (as men count greatness) are | Susceptible grounds. Our poet's imagination, 
truly and really so, only as they are preparing | 8° spiritual and heavenly, leaped from this en- 
for the great day of decision, when all earthly | Chanting scene to the fields and gardens of 
honour and gloiy shall fade away as nothing ;/ the upper world. As he looked down upon 
when all we have, and all we are, shall be| the waters now before me, and then before 
weighed in the true balance of the sanctuary, | him, he thought of the final pa:sage of the 
and they only, whether rich or poor, who have| Christian— 

made the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness their supreme desire, shall appear among | 
the “ redeemed from the earth.” 


“ Death like a narrow sea divides 
This heavenly land from ours.” 


‘Then, and) And are these indeed the circumstances which 
not till then, shall the poor and the rich, the| suggested the lines, that have been sucha help 
noble and the ignoble, meet together as brothers to so many believers in Christ, and which for 
and equals in glory. “ Then shall the righteous ages to come, are likely to breathe from the 
stand forth in great boldness before the face dying lips of those— 

of such as have afflicted him, and made no + 
account of his labours, while these shall be 
amazed at the greatness of his salvation so 
far beyond all that they had looked for—and 
shall sty among themselves, “ This is he whom 
we had sometimes in derision, and a proverb 
of reproach ;—we fools counted his life mad- 
ness, and his end to be without honour ; now 
is he numbered amongst the children of God, 
and his lot among the saints.” ooh. 


Who see the Canaan which they love 
With unbeclouded eyes ? 


The American Gardener’s Magazine con- 


tains the following interesting fact under the 
head of 


ABERRATION OF ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


Early in February of the present ycar, a summer 
purlour, which had been closed since the autumn, had 
occasion to be opened. Notwithstanding the anusual 
severity of the season, the excellent lady of the house 
was surprised to find therein an unexpected and un- 
bidden guest, who, not waiting until the usual com- 
Birth Place and residence of Dr. Watts.*|1 liments of invitation were issued, had introduced its 

company in a most unceremonious manner. After 
Southampton, June 13th, 18—. {some difficulty, the little stranger was secured, and 
; | conveyed to an adjoining grove and liberated, to seek 

You remember Waits beautiful hymn, 45a more suitable home. Not contented with the simple 
every one accustomed to inimitable, and all| use of the best apartment of the house as an elegant 
but inspired psalmody must, and secure retreat from the winter storms, it had also 

conveyed, with incredible pains, a considerable quan- 
tity of nuts and acorns, whose shells lay in a very un- 

* The author’s name was appended to this letter, but) genteel manner on the carpet. These remnants of a 
has accidentally got torn off, and the transcriber has) luxurious banquet from nature’s bounty, had before 
forgotten it. -+«»h, attracted the attentiun of the household, and being 


! 
Extracted for “ The Friend.” | 
' 


quite untidy affairs, they were sorely puzzled to disco- 
ver huw they came. The little grandchildren were un- 
der blame, for children are thoughtless and mischie- 
vous, and grandmothers, as well as nature, indulgent 
in their gifls. ‘The room, however, was again closed, 
after a temporary use, and the incidents forgotton. 

But the unceremonivus visitant was not to be frus. 
trated in its design of casting itself on the protection 
of the human species. It was again subsequently 
discovered in the identical room, by some circumstance 
which attracted attention, and its hiding place, for 
such it had, diligently sought. Every crack, crevice, 
nook, corner, closet, was literally ransacked without 
success, At last a table drawer was opened, and 
there lay, gentle reader, a most beautiful object, you 
can imagine,—a perfect and curious nest of singular 
materials and wondrous fabric, and within it several 
young in secure repose. It was the nursery cf one 
of the most graceful objects in the animal world, 
whose agile motions and silky coat has no doubt 
often attracted your notice and admiration when flit- 
ting from tree to tree in its native woods. It was the 
little domicil of a flying squirrel ; (“ Pteromy’s Volu- 
cella.” Desm. et Godman, Am. Zool., Vol. ii., p. 146, 
and corresp. pl. fig. 1.) Its nest was entirely com- 
posed of the shreds of the hearth rug, whose edges 
were gnawed; and most innocently appropriated to 
that enj. Neither nature nor necessity know any 
law, nor recognise any such artificial distinctions as 
“ trespass on property ;” and the kind and provident 
mother of a helpless family might reason on the prin- 
ciple of “ lex talionis,” that whatever was once un- 
lawfully taken from another, could with equal pro- 
priety be taken again. But whether such were the 
cogitations of our little friend, which had insinuated 
itself into our notice, I know not. and leave the mat- 
ter to be settled by wiser and older heads,—by meta- 
physicians and others who have to do with theory 
rather than facts, Be that as it may, it had shown 
no little discrimination in matters of combined ele- 
gance and comfort. Behind the drawer, and between 
its back part and the leaf of the table, was a simall 
narrow aperture, and through this hied the careful 
mother, in her hours of peace or alarm, to a quiet 
home. In this apartment were several pencil draw- 
ings untouched and unsoiled, though probably not 
from any special respect or taste for the fine arts. 
The whole family were, huwever, removed to a cage, 
to which it resorted to supply the necessary food, un- 
til, jealous of the frequent visits of the curious, it took 
a good occasion to remove both itself and its charge. 
The only possible access to the room from the aojoin- 
ing woods was down the chimney, and as such en- 
trances for visiters are in these days rather unusual, 
no one thought of such an occurrence. 

The flying squirrel constructs its nest in some hol- 
low tree; but what deviation of “ blind instinct” im- 
pelled it to seek so curious a resort, and so pertina- 
ciously tu resist every attempt to exclude it ? 


On the Rapidity of Vegetable Organization.—The 
vegetable kingdom presents us with innumerable in- 
stances, not only of the extraordinary divisibility of 
matter, but of its activity in the ulmost incredible ra- 
pid developement of cellular structure in certain plants- 
Thas, the Bovista giganteum (a species of fungus) has 
been known to acquire the size of a gourd in one 
night. Now, supposing, with Professor Lindley, that 
the cellules of this plant are not less than the 200th 
of an inch in diameter, a plant of the above size will 
contain no less than 47,000,000,000 cellules ; so that, 
supposing it to have grown in the course of twelve 
hours, its cellules must have been developed at the 
rate of nearly 4,000,000,000 per hour, or of more than 
96,000,000 in a minute! and, when we consider that 
every one of these cellules must be composed of in- 
numerable molecules, each of which is composed of 
others, we are perfectly overwhelmed with the minate- 
ness and number of the parts employed in this single 
production of nature. 


It is calculated that no less than 14,000 
million silk-worms die every year, victims to 
the production of the amount of silk which is 
consumed for one year in England alone. 
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Yearly Meeting [London], 1835. of what the Lord had done for their souls,| trial and sifting, those who thus hold the faith 
Mie oe & and to offer living prayers and praises unto) are apt either to be led away with every wind 
This meeting in transmitting the accom-|him: many ran to and fro, declaring the un-| of doctrine, or to support the truth in the spi- 


panying epistle of counsel to the Quarterly | searchable riches ot Christ; and, though re-|rit of party. 


and Monthly Meetings of Great Britatn and | yijed and persecuted, they counted not their| It is good to be aroused from indifference, 
Ireland, affectionately and earnestly recom-| lives dear unto themselves that they might|to be brought to think on the momentous 
mends its contents to the close individual at-| Gnish their course with joy, and the ministry | subject of our immortal interests. But it is 
tention of all our members. which they had received of the Lord Jesus, | good also to remember that we are not to ex- 
To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of or the gospel of the grace of God. |pect to discover the whole scope of divine 
».iends in Great Britain and Ireland. nder the guidance of their spiritual Teacher truth at once,—that the things of God are 
aoe they were led to see the contrariety of war|only to be known by the Spirit of God. It 
Dear Friends,—In thus conveying to you|and oaths to the peaceable and truth-speak- | should never be forgotten that the end of all 
the result of some of the exercises into which | ing spirit of the Christian religion; and thev |true religion is to change the heart, and to 
we have been introduced at the present time, | received, without hesitation, the plain com-|render us meet for the kingdom of heaven. 
we feel bound to bear testimony to the con-|mands of Christ,—*Swear not at all;”—/If you have been convinced of sin, of the 
tinued mercy and loving kindness of the|+ Resist not evil ;’—** Love your enemies.” |dark and lost condition of the natural man, 
Lord. We have met under feelings of deep| The simplicity of their personal attire, of O! humble yourselves under the mighty 
humiliation, and with fervent desires, that He | their furniture, and of their address, was only | power of God, and he will exalt you in due 
might be pleased to own us in being to-| what they believed a true conformity to Christ time. He who has begun a good work, the 
gether. We reverently trust, that He hath/required from them: often and feelingly did| work of conviction, will, as the eye is kept 
heard our prayers: He hath been gracious|they declare that they affected no singularity|single unto Him, carry it on to conversion, 
unto us, and we offer unto Him the tribute|and imposed no mere human restraints ; that) and to true faith in Christ, the Lamb of God 
of thanksgiving and praise. they had no pleasure in offending their neigh-| who taketh away the sin of the world: in 
We have been permitted unitedly to labour} bour, and no stoical indifference to personal|Him you will find peace. You have, how- 
for the good of the church, earnestly desiring | suffering; but that it was in the exercise of a|ever, many lessons to learn in the school of 
that it may be purified from every defilement; | good conscience towards God and man, that|Christ; and these lessons are to be learned 
and built on the foundation of the apostles|they were constrained to differ from others|in the way of obedience. Be patient; be 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the |in these respects: and often did they declare,| watchful. Sure, though it may be slow, is 
chief corner stone. in being thus led to press the knowledge of|the course of him who submits himself to the 
In looking back on our history, and the |Christ in his spiritual offices, that they con-| gradual unfoldings of Divine Wisdom; and 
testimonies which we believe were given our \tinued in an unshaken faith in the propitia-| blessed are the privileges of the true scholar 
forefathers to bear, we clearly recognise that | tory sacrifice of Christ, as the only means) of Christ. 
larger view which they were brought to take|through which we derive cll spiritual bless-| This is the course of experience, to which 
of the spiritual offices of Christ, as the founda-| ings, and whereby alone we have the remission | our principles have ever led: and these prin- 
tion of all which distinguished them from/of sins. It was nothing short of the gospel in |eiples, be it remembered, are, and are no 
other Christian professors. its undivided fulness which they received and | other than the principles of the religion of 
They were led to this view, through a deep | sought to propagate. \the gospel of Christ. We believe it is in 
conviction thai man, in his natural state, is} Whilst thus alluding to our predecessors in| this course that Christianity, in its full and 
alienated from God by sin, and that without|religious profession, we would earnestly but|genuine import, is designed increasingly to 
the removal of sin he cannot be restored to|affectionately recommend to our dear friends | lead its professors, far away from the dry and 
the divine favour. ‘Through deep repentance | generally, but especially to those in early life,| barren hills of airy speculation, and the un- 
toward God they came to a living faith in| the frequent and serious perusal of their writ-| stable sea of party contention, to those green 
Christ, knowing him to dwell in them, to|ings; replete as they are with instructive evi-| pastures and still waters of life, where Christ 
teach them, and to rule in them, and thus|dence of the sufficiency of that foundation| the good Shepherd gathers and feeds his flock. 
they found true peace to their seeking souls.| upon which it was their concern to build,and} Our hearts are at this time enlarged in love, 
It was not as speculative doctrine, that'eminently calculated, as we believe they are,|and in an earnest desire fur the preservation 
they sought to propagate the truth. They | to impress the mind with a deep sense of the|and growth of our religious body. Dear 
believed it had been much obscured during) importance of the experimental work of reli-| Friends! we hold to our ancient Christian 
the long apostacy of the Christian church; /|gion on the heart. testimonies on worship and ministry. No- 
that the authority of man had largely super-| Dear Friends! amidst ali our weaknesses | thing has weakened our sense of the value of 
seded the true spiritual authority of Christ,/in past and ia preseut times, we feel assured, | patient, reverent, silent waiting upon God in 
and that outward rites and signs of service |that, under the influesce of the truths of the | religious assemblies; in which we can enjoy 
had been substituted! for the true allegiance | gospel as held by us; sound practical piety,|that worship which is in spirit and in truth. 
of the heart to him. love to God and man, a humble faith in the|Opportunities of this description have been 
_ They were led no longer to trust in man|Lord Jesus Christ, and the ornament of a|owned by the immediate and powerful visita- 
in the exercise of acts of worship: its entire; meek and quiet spirit have been, and still are|tions of divine love; and we trust we can, 
spirituality, the freedom of gospel ministry,|to be found amongst us. And we believe|and do, hold our meetings for worship, though 
the variety of gifts, and the liberty for their| that, backsliding and rebellious as we ac-|often in silence, to our own edification and 
free exercise in the church, under a aaa knowledge ourselves to have been, the Lord,|the honour of the cause of truth. We are 
of the Spirit of Christ, were truths which through the power of his grace, has been|anxious that whilst parents are diligent in 
opened to their minds, and led them to mcet| pleased in great mercy to own us as a part of| instructing their children in the blessed truths 
in reverential silence for the worship of Al-| his heritage, and to enable us in some mea-| of Holy Scriptue, and concerned to commend 
mighty God in spirit and in truth. In thus| sure to bring forth fruits to his praise:—to|them in prayer unto God, they may never 
assembling together they found the declara-|Him be all the glory. allow anv ching to escape their lips that would 
tion to be fulfilled—* Where two or three} Brethren! the testimonies of our fathers|discovzage their attendance of our meetings 
are gathered together in my name, there am|we know are in truth and sincerity dear to which may be held in silence. But rather, 
I in the midst of them ;” and under the con- many of you. We know, however, that it 1s| dear Friends, be of a hopeful mind: we firmly 
Victing, enlightening, strengthening, and com-| possible to hold heavenly doctrines in the| believe that the great Head of the Church has 
forting influence of his spirit, they were often| head, whilst the heart is in the earth: that it| provided within our borders sufficient means, 
united tn the fellowship of that life which is] is also possible to maintain them on merely |if individual faithfulness were maintained, for 
hid with Christ in God; and there were taised| traditioual authority, with but little convic-|the instruction and spiritual improvement of 
up those, who, in these meetings, had to tell] tion on the unde:standing; aud in times of|your tender offspring. 
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A living, rightly authorised ministry, has! 
ever been a blessing to the church: our views) 


on the nature and source of gospel ministry | 
have undergone no change. It is the prero-| 


THE FRIEND. 





ceptance of this doctrine can never interfere} The inestimable value of this great and glo- 
with a just value for the whole truths of the | rious object ; the goal, to which the Christian 
Bible: on the contrary, it will render them traveller runs ; this prize, for which the sol- 
more precious to you, and lead you to accept dier in the church militant contends, I cannot 










































































































































































gative of Christ Jesus our Lord to choose and) the blessed gospel in its everlasting fulness. 
to put forth his own ministers. A clear ap-| We are exhorted to be subject one to an- 
prehension of Scripture docirine, or a heart; other. This submission has much tended to 
enlarged in love to others, are not of them-| our preservation as a religious Society. It 
selves sufficient for this work. Whatever| was maintained to a great extent among the 
may be the talents or scriptural knowledge of| apostles; and yet individual liberty was not 
any, unless there be a necessity laid upon infringed upon. It is good for us to submit 
them, and a distinct call to the ministry, our|to the judgment of the church; and a de- 
Society cannot acknowledge it: and except! parture from this practice would lead into 
there be a sense of the renewed putting forth|confusion. O! that that bond of unity and 
and quickening influence of the Holy Spirit,/true Christian fellowship, which has been 
we believe it to be utterly unsafe to move in| so long and so sweetly felt amongst us, may 
this office. O! that our dear Friends who! never be broken. 
may be young in the ministry, may take heed | Dear Friends, brethren and sisters, beloved 
to their steps, and keep apart from every|in the Lord, we are about to separate; we 
thing that would draw them from their own! trust under some sense of the love of Christ: 
exercises ; and that they may be preserved in| may we all be found rejoicing in hope, pa- 
such a lowly teachable mind, as to avail them-| tient in tribulation; continuing instant in 
selves of the counsel and encouragement of prayer. 
their more experienced friends. May the| « Now the God of peace, that brought again 
diffident and fearful, those who go trembling from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shep- 
on their way, be strengthened and encouraged; | herd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
and inay all, both elder and younger, be con-| everlasting covenant, make you perfect in 
cerned to minister only in the ability which| every good work to do his will, working in 
God giveth. | you that which is well pleasing in his sight, 
We desire that none may despise the short-| through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for 
ness or simplicity of any offerings in the|ever and ever. Amen.” 
ministry: and that all may be careful not to| Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly 
indulge in a criticising spirit: much less in a| Meeting, by 
disposition to cavil or to judge their brethren, | Samvet Tuxe, Clerk. 
or in controversy. Such things are highly! a 
injurious and unbecoming: they lead off from Brief Notice of the Life and Character of 
that individual watchfulness and knowledge 4 
of ourselves which are essential to a growth! Jonathan Hutchinson, dc. 
in grace, and they are opposed to the meek- 
ness and lowliness of a disciple of Christ. 
Light familiar conversation on the sacred 
truths of religion is also very dangerous. | 
The more our young Friends are engaged to 
dwell in true humility, that respect for age! 
and experience which has ever characterised 


every well regulated community, both civil , : 1. 
y g ys as most worthy of selection. The first which 


and religious, will evince itself. It was an dadisein lnsididaeaiind des, the: plan maae: Oe 
injunction to Israel of old, and we regard it| R —_ . 


as a standing precept, “ Thou shalt rise up 7 
before the hoary head, and honour the face| I have not only felt for thee that tenderness 
of the old man; and fear thy God.” |which the nearness of our consanguinity at 
We have, many of us, at this time been led/| once both excites and justifies ; but I have also 
to call to mind the days of our early visitation! felt at times an interest, and a solicitude on 
with the day-spring from on high. We know | thy account, superior to natural considerations, 
that it was the power of the Lord which first| and in which I am willing to believe they have 
brought us into reverent fear before Him;|had no share; even strong desires that thy 
which was a swift witness against sin, and| immortal spirit may be so conducted through 
brought us into deep sorrow because of our|this “land of shadows” to the young, this 
transgressions, and led us to ask forgiveness |“ vale of tears ”’ to the more advanced pilgrim, 
of God. We had in those days some hope! as that at the conclusion of life's dangerous 





(Continued from page 382.) 


The extracts from letters of J. H. which 
follow the Memoir, constitute much the largest 
portion of the volume, and were written at dif- 
ferent periods from 1809 to 1830. Without 
noting the dates, we propose inserting a few 
of those passages which struck us, on perusal, 


that we had peace with Him, and we could journey, when, by one awful stroke, all the| 


have had no true peace but through Jesus ties of nature shall be dissolved, thou mayst 
Christ our Lord. We feel the value of alknow an admittance into a mansion of rest 
broken and a contrite spirit. |and peace, eternal in the heavens. ‘That hav- 

We offer these things, dear young Friends, | ing whilst on earth supported the important 
for your benefit. Cherish, we entreat you, a\character of a wise virgin, thou mayst, with 
tender religious sensibility. Be sober minded, | thy lamp trimmed, and emitting the pure flame 
and lowly of heart. Frequently retire alone of light and love, be introduced by the bride- 
to wait before the Lord, and, in deep prostra- groom of redeemed souls, into a society celes- 
tion of soul, to ask for the renewings of the tial, an innumerable company of saints and 


Holy Ghost. Believe in the reality of its angels, and the spirits of the just made per- 


sensible operations. A willing and true ac- fect. 


but believe thou hast at seasons been merciful- 
ly enabled duly to appreciate, by its being, in 
the condescending kindness of our Heavenly 
Father, displayed with all its transcendent ex- 
cellence, in thy view. ‘Thus advantageously 
circumstanced, with the reward before our 
eyes, what then remains for us, but seriously 
to ponder the best means of obtaining it? 
And here, as at the outset, it may be well for 
us to remember that the apostle, in allusion, [ 
believe, to certain Gentile games, (to which, 
merely as an illustration of his subject, he 
thought fit to compare the Christian race,) 
tells us that ** no man is crowned, except he 
strive lawfully.” Wherein then consists the 
lawfulness of our striving? It appears to me 
to be in taking the only road cast up for the 
ransomed and redeemed to walk in ; of which 
we shall find the best description in these ex. 
pressions of our Saviour: “I am the way ; no 
man cometh to the Father but by me ;” and 
jall who attempt to climb up another way, he 
icalls “ tl.ieves and robbers.” Where then shall 
we be safely instructed in this way? In the 
isecret recesses of our own hearts. Blessed 
privilege! Here the spirit of onr dear Re- 
i\deemer as certainly and infallibly leads and 
‘instructs those who are willing to be led and 
linstructed by it, as ever himself did, when per- 
sonally conducting his immediate followers on 
learth. What I want, then, to press in the 
most earnest manner upon thy consideration, 
as the one only thing needful, is obedience to 
‘this heavenly guide, this mighty counsellor, 
‘this * prince of peace ;” being fully of the be- 
lief expressed in the late favoured opportunity 
in your family that “the Lord cails for thee ;” 
and, similar to what was observed of the re- 
surrection of his body, that “*he was indeed 
risen, and had appeared unto Simon ;” so I 
‘believe he has also indeed arisen spiritually, 
‘and appeared in thy heart. See, then, that 
‘thou not only open to him, but invite his abode 
with thee, by faithfulness and obedience to all 
his requirings, even though they may consist 
‘for a tine in what too many are apt to call 
lsmall matters ; forgetting that nothing can 
‘properly be called small which has great con- 
sequences ; and such is both every act of dis- 
lobedience, and every compliance with mani- 
‘fested duty. If we despise the day of small 
‘things, we shall not only make no progress in 
the right way, but there will be great danger 
of our falling by little and little: and if we 
‘are not fuithful in the least, who shell intrust 
‘us with much? This is plain scripture argu- 
ment, and | think applicable to our present 
case. 

lam, as thou mayst see, and I hope feel, 
very anxious for thee; believing the time is at 
hand, if not already come, when thou must, by 
the expressive language of conduct and exam- 
ple at least, declare thyself; and oly! that it 
may be on the Lord’s side! And if it afford 
thee any support or encouragement to be as- 
sured of my sympathy, 1 can, as no stranger 
to the conflicts between inclination and duty, 
give thee the most ample assurance of it. Be 
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not then any longer dismayed at the fears with 
which the enemy of all good may perhaps en- 
deavour to fill thy heart, suggesting, probably, 
that the loss of reputation and friendship, or 
perhaps the declining love of thy dearest rela- 
tions, would be the result of obedience, and 
circumspect walking as before the Most 
High ; but believe him not; rather tell him 
that he has been a liar from the beginning, 
and that, were his insinuations true, even 
these trying cuses are provided for, in this 
consoling language from the lip of truth, 
« Whosoever leaveth father or mother, wife 
or children, houses or lands, for my sake and 
the gospel’s, shall receive an hundred fold in 
this world, and in the world to come, life ever- 
lasting.” 


I do not wish to discourage the comparing 


lated way which David and other good men| T'his single consideration, also, may help 


trod, even under the first dispensation, and|us greatly in receiving the bitterest portions 
has it not received additional confirmation by| with submission. Clhiist was not crucified by 
the example of Christ and his apostles, as well) his I’ather, but by the Jews ; yet we hear him 
as by all the precepts of the gospel? Where-/saying, as if the cup had come immediately 
fore, whatever may be our changes, whatever’ from the Father’s hand, “ If this cup may not 
our secret exercises, may we still be “ of pass from me, except I drink it, thy will be 
good cheer ;” and I think we have the greater| done.” And, in his last agony, “ Father, for- 
reason so to be; as these “ baptisms into give them, for they know not what they do!” 
death,” paradoxical as it may seem, so far| I find thou hast been foreboding the worst 
from disqualifying us for an attention to or|that can possibly happen. This course ex- 
discharge of our religious duties, are, at least | poses us much to the paw of the lion and of 
so far as my experience goes, among the best' the bear ; to these terrible anxieties, which I 
preparatives. | believe are mostly produced by the excess of 
‘nile strong passions, thrown into a ferment by him 
To a Friend under deep affliction —On|who goeth about continually, seeking fresh 
waking at a very early hour yesterday morning, | victims to torture or destroy. 
I was almost instantly immersed (in sympathy — 
I believe with thee) into one of those awful} We all must remember, whoever grieves us, 





of different sentiments. I rather approve of|depths, which, with many other things, bave|or however we may be offended, that forgive- 


it, provided the parties can do it with cool- 
ness and temper ; but, I exceedingly dislike 
that noisy and petulant contradiction, which 
seems to be indulged for its own sake, or in 
other words, for the gratification of self-will 
and ill-humour, more than for the discovery 
of right and wrong, which ought to be the 
only object of every argument, whatever be 
the subject; for, whoever desires to excel in 
the art of reasoning, must learn to hear his 
own opinions called in question, with the 
greatest calmness and composure. Indeed, 
1 think the excellent language of the apos- 
tle is applicable to all persons when engaged 
in controversy, either upun civil or religious 
subjects: “ Be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath.”’ Neither would I have them, 
on the other hand, indulge a light and frivo- 
lous conversation, which appears to me to 


be another hurtful extreme, that, without care, | faith; therefore, to lay ourselves, as it were, 


contributed to make my pilgrimage (though| ness is one of the prominent characteristics of 
nearly twice the length of thine) hke the pa-|the pure and holy religion we profess. “ If 
triarch’s formerly, of few days, and full of|thy brother offend thee, thou shalt forgive 
evil, or suffering ; but from this fresh plunge,| him,” seys the Scripture ; and consonant there- 
(and a deeper I have seldom known.) I was| with, we find the following lines in a beautiful 
soon, by that Adorable Power, which has) little hymn which 1 have much admired, and 
hitherto ofien helped me, raised to a degree| which, | think, thy aunt Hutchinson was over- 
of peaceful hope; which, as thou knowest| heard repeating to herself in her last illness. 
where to wait, and what to wait for, I hope is, “I must have mercy, or I die, 
and will continue to be, thy experience also, I And sink in black despair : 
must forgive offence, or I 

as thou endeavourest to keep near the Lord, Can hope no mercy there.” 
casting thy care upon him in entire resigna- _ 
tion. The extracts which follow from the re- 

1 have ever found this the safest, indeed) cords of the Yearly Meeting of London, have 
the only way to act in those seasons, when the| been handed for inseition in “The Friend,” 
winds and the rain beat so violently that we) for the sake of the evidence which they con. 
must either bend or break—cither submit or tain, in corroboration of other testimonies of 
perish. In these times, the enemy is usually|the care and concern evinced by Friends in 
very busy in his attempts to overthrow our) former days on the subject of education. 
1737. It has been the concern of this meet- 





we are at all times in danger of falling into.'in the dust while the waves of affliction pass) ing, from its relation given of truth’s spreading 
Perhaps, there is nothing which will, upon|over us, seems the likeliest way to escape his| in foreign countries, that Friends who are of 
the whole, contribute more to make our dis-|baneful influence ; for this, whilst it proves the) ability, and have the prosperity of truth at heart, 
course pleasant and instructive, than frequent|sincerity of our endeavours after entire ac-| would in the education of their children take 
intervals of silence; whereby, even out of| quiescence in the Divine will, may procure to| care, as suitable opportunities and occasions 


religious meetings, our minds are, if rightly 
disposed to seek it, frequently favoured with 
a renewal of wisdom and strength. 

Seeing thou couldst not accede to my pro- 
posal of coming to Gedney at the time I 
had wished, thy letter was a truly welcome 
messenger and representative of its author ; 
particularly that part of it which relates to 
thy spiritual concerns : for though I can most 
sincerely say, and I think none can say it 
more sincerely, that | rejoice in all thy pros- 
perity, yet I rejoice in nothing that appertains 
to thee so much as in this—the hope that “ thy 
soul prozpereth.”’ 

We have been taught, and, I trust, not 
vainly taught, that our salvation, if effected, 
must be wrought out “ with fear and trem- 
bling ;”” and that in the course of this great 
and important work, there will be such turn- 
ings and overturnings as greatly confounds 
our own avisdom, and not only reduces the 
pride of nature, but brings our understand- 


lus, in the Lord's time, which must be waited | may offer, to let them be instructed in some 
for, the balsamic assurance, that “itis enough,”’| modern tongues, as French, High and Low 
that by thus “ wringing out the dregs of the| Dutch, Danish, &c., that so when they are 
cup of bitterness ” we have willingly received) grown up, they may reap the benefits thereof, 
at the Divine hand, should it be thus in wis-/ and as it shall please the Lord to dispose and 
dom ordered, ‘* double for all our sins ;”” and/ incline them, may be of service to the church. 
when these tribulations are thus happily ““en-| 1751. As the want of proper persons among 
dured,”’ | believe they will generally, not only | Friends qualified for schoolmasters, hath been 
increase our experience, but prove a pre-|the occasion of great damage to the Society 
lude to Divine compassionate favour and re-|in many places, as thereby well disposed 
gard. | Friends are deprived of opportunities for the 

I believe it is always the best to look be-| education of their children in a manner con- 
yond second causes up to the first, and, through | sistent with a religious concern for their wel- 
the various mediums by which trouble is con-| fare, and have been necessitated to send them 
veyed to us, (for truly it springeth not out of/to those of other persuasions, whereby the 
the ground,) to raise our thoughts to that all-| tender minds of such children have been in 
wise and all-powerful Being, without whose} great danger of being leavened into the lan- 
permiseion, affliction could not, by any channel,| guage, customs, and habits of the world, from 
possibly reach us ; remembering too, that how-| whence it is difficult afierwards to reclaim 
ever unjust our trials may be from those who them; we desire Friends would attend to this 
| inflict them, yet if we look higher, we shall) important point, and in their monthly meetings 
possibly see cause to acknowledge, that every) assist young men in low circumstances, whose 
affliction which has hitherto happened, or can! genius and conduct may be suitable for that 





ings as rational beings, very low; yet let us| hereafier possibly happen, would be just and/ office, with the means requisite to obtain 


not be amazed at this, nor conclude that 


“some strange thing has happened to us :” 
it appears to have been the good old tribu- 


equal from that God, whom, both by omis-| proper qualifications ; and, when so qualified, 
sion and commission, we have so often of-| afford them the necessary encouragement for 
fended. | their support. 
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392 THE FRIEND. 


ai Sail 


The following is the hymn to which the ex-| Samuel J. Gummere, Assistant teacher of manner, and aliogether so well adapted to the 
tract respecting the birth-place and residence Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. | state of things amongst us here, as well as in 
of Dr. Watts refers :— Daniel B. Smith, Teacher of Moral Philo- Great Britain and Ireland, that we have not 
There te'n land of pore delight sophy and English Literature. hesitated to vive it a place in the present num- 

Where saints immortal reign ; William Dennis, Teacher of the Latin and ber, and would commend it to the close atten- 
Infinite day excludes the night, Greek languages, and Ancient Literature. _| tion of all our readers. 

And pleasures banish pain. William Gummere, Teacher of the Intro-| 1 4 i 
There everlasting spring abides, ductory school. It may not be amiss to mention that the his- 

And never-with’ring flowers ; Benjamin F. Hardy, Assistant Superin- torical sketch headed Venice, of which we 
Death, like a narrow sea divides tendent. : | insert the first moiety to day, is the production, 


This heavenly land from ours. 


For further information, the managers re- | a8 we have been given to understand, of a 
Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 


fer to a pamphlet recently issued by them, | youth in one of our own seminaries, and we 


Bi cots Saeed Cane ond: entitled, “ An Account of Haverfurd School,” | give it place the more willingly, in the hope of 

Waiie Shsbies vell'd between. and also to their circular of fourth month last,| encouraging further similar attempts in the 
ils MO iat. ste and tito both of which will be furnished on application | 84me quarter. 

, - . — 

‘We creas this narrow sea; to the superintendent, to the undersigned, or ar ; ; 
And linger, shivering on the brink, at the office of * The Friend.” ‘Those who! The ee ae not on since 

And fear to launch away. propose to enter students for the ensuing ses-| ames d ‘Colai Ee eee the New 
©! could we make oar doubts remove, sion, are requested to forward their names as| i e a f . a ee eee We no- 

The gloomy doubts that rise, early as practicable to the secretary of the) Coll conrad wr no aes of introducing the 
a the Canaan that oa love, Board, No. 39, Market street, Philadelphia. | "° a prey y: e declaration, which be ta 

ith unbeclouded eyes ! By direction of the Managers should be glad to sce followed out in practice 

Could we but climb where Moses stvod, ‘Cuartes YARNALL, Sec’ry. by colonization societies in general. . 

And view the landscape o’er, Philad. 9th mo. 1835 Resolved, That this society contemplate with 


Not Jordan's stream, nor death’s cold flood, ae. abhorrence, the slave trade, as practised along 





Should fright us from the shore. the Ohio river, and the adjoining i 
. : : slave stat 
— Introduction of Frogs into Ireland. . It 'S! and that it is wilbietialibe of a yrinci as at 
GOOD PETER not generally known that the introduction of| vo 


humanity, and inconsistent with the profession 
of republicanism. 

Resolved, That in the origin and progress 
of this society, the motive of its members has 
been, and is at present, the benefit of the co- 
loured people in this country and in Africa. 

Resolved, That this society highly disap. 
prove of all proscriptive and coercive mea- 
sures towards the coloured people of this 
country, with the view of inducing them to 
emigrate to Liberia, and that whether they 
choose to go or stay, they should be instructed 
and elevated. 


frogs into Ireland is of comparatively recent 
date. In the seventeenth number of the 
Dublin University Magazine, there is a quo- 
tation from the writings of Donat, who was 
himself an Irishman, end bishop of Fesule, 
near Fiorence, and who, about the year 820, 
wrote a brief description of Ireland, in which 
the following passage occurs: 

“ Nulla venena nocent, nec serpens serpit in herba; 

Nec conquesta canit garrula rana lacus.” 

‘“ At this very hour,”’ says our respected co- 
temporary, ** we have neither snakes nor ve- 
nomous reptiles in this island ; and we know, 


Amongst the converts to the Christian faith 
in one of our Indian tribes, was one whom 
they distinguished by the name of “ Good 
Peter,’ and who, with a truly apostolic spirit, 
used to preach the yospel to his poor benight- 
ed brethren. He one day addressed them in 
language to this effect :— My brothers, the 
Great Spirit loves all his creatures ; he loved 
them so much that he sent his own Son to 
bring them home to himself; but his Son was 
so bright, brighter, my brothers, than yonder 
sun, that we could not look at him ; therefore 
he wrapped himself ina mantle of flesh, (wrap- . . 3 
ping his blanket around him.) that he might that for the Bist time, frog-sparen was brought HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
live with us, and that we might see him. The itleen of Trinit TColle . eiaaea ‘ened The examination of the students of TTaver- 
good Saviour has shown us the way to his ail tea de alltel e the nb le orl eord school, will commence on fifth day, ninth 
Father ; and, lest we should lose the path, he ee : ate ae month the 10th, and terminate on fourth day, 

it with his blood.” ploasure ground, from which these very pro-| ine 16th. Parents and others interested in 
marked it with his lific colonists sent out their croaking detach- haat ae 

=a sity: Ceiba aes elidel: etiendali, ddan the institution, are respectfully invited to at- 

HAVERFORD SCHOOL. _ S ! ys tend. Copies of the order of the examination 


‘ iy cet .,,|progeny spread from field to field through! 3 ’ . 
The winter term of this institution will) the whole kingdom. No statue has yet been! "1! OF ere ee ee 


commence on fourth day, the 14th of tenth| erected to the memory of the natural phide-| ore of “ ‘The Friend,” No, 50, North Fourth 
month next. The examination of new stu- street. 

dents, preparatory to their classification, will 
take place on that day, and it is expected 
wthat all the pupils will then be in attendance. . } 
Inconvenience having arisen from a want of rity, that a recent importation of snakes has joan he Tt ty Toe eS Joseph R. 
punctuality at the opening of former terms,| heen made, and that they are at present mul- ores “N O, Vine street ; Ephraim Haines, 
parents and others are réspectfully requested tiplying rapidly within a few miles of the |" 174, North Front street. 2 

to see that this regulation be complied with. | tomb of St. Patrick —Dublin Med. and Chem. Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
The price of board and tuition, including mond. 


sopher who enriched our island with so very be 
valuable an importation of melodious and FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
beautiful creatures.” We may state, how- 


Visiting Managers for th th.— Willi 
ever, that we have learned from good autho-  Seongere for ie Dene items 























Journal. : oe 
washing, is $200 per annum, payable as fol-| $$. , ee a Wa ae re tan 
lows, viz: $60 at the commencement, and on, No. 101, North Tenth st.; Dr. Charles 
$60 at the ‘middle of the winter termin; and THE FRIEND. Evans, No. 102, Union st. 
80 at the opening of the summer term. NINTH MONTH, 12, 1835. Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert. R. Por- 
ith a view to promote uniformity in the SSS ter. 
editions of the text books used at the school,| We copied into a late number, the printed odie 


which has been found to be very desirable,|or general Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of oo nerd arty i bepdeoneoobaprenaens hy~ Bebe 4 


‘ : : cca : pen meeting-house, in Mulberry street, Aaron SHarpies 
the superintendent is authorised to furnish| London, held in the fifth month last. Through} of Soot Bradford, Chester auatecin Susanna Ren, 


them to the students at wholesale prices.|the kindness of a Friend, we have since been| daughter of Thomas Kite, of this city. 

The officers of the institution are the fol-! furnished with a copy of another episile, which | ——————— ” 

lowing: \that meeting was concerned to put forth, es- 8 ee, ~s Saacr aan < ued ses nem - 
John Gummere, Superintendent and teach- | pecially addressed to its own members. ‘This sath ated Phanidieeeitnamaieas tiie. dem inaontea eee 


; . : i : : ter of the late Daniel Lovett, Falls Township, Bucks 
er of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. |epistle is so excellent, both as to matter and county. 




















